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logues of portions of this valuable gift are 
accessible to the general public and when 
descriptions of the specimens from Oceania 
and America have been issued — which we 
understand will appear as addenda to the 
present catalogue — the rich ethnographical 
and educational information which the col- 
lection affords will be open to all. We are 
glad to see that in the arrangement of 
the African specimens a definite classifica- 
tion and order from a musical standpoint 
has been followed. This method, also 
adopted in the Museum of the Brussels 
Conservatory of Music, is certainly pre- 
ferable in a purely musical collection to 
the usual ethnographical arrangement; 
for here the different forms of each class 
of instrument are set out side by side so 
that the student who desires to trace the 
varieties of the lyre, for instance, or of 
the flute, employed throughout the con- 
tinent has the whole subject spread 
as a picture before his eyes, whilst in the 
index he will find the various classes of 
instruments grouped under their par- 
ticular provinces and districts. It is 
evident from a perusal of the catalogue 
that the collection is particularly com- 
plete in the various forms of the kissar, 
the -marimba and the %an%e: there is also 
a representative series of musical bows 
and a fine display of the drums and ivory 
horns so characteristic of the African 
tribes. 

A short but useful preface sums up cer- 
tain deductions which arise from such a 
survey as is here afforded and we observe 
that the Arabian and Oriental influences 
which have introduced many of the 
more elaborate forms — especially in 
Egypt and on the Northern coast — are 
carefully noted. It has been impossible, 
we presume, to trace the actual locality 
from which some of the specimens have 
been received and if this is impracticable, 
it is better that these specimens should re- 
main unattached to any particular dis- 
trict; but their ethnographical value there- 
by is naturally much diminished. Ex- 
cellent illustrations are given not only 
of many of the exhibits, but of the manner 
in which they are played by the natives. 
Only those who have had to produce such 



a detailed list as this can realize the diffi- 
culty and laborious nature of the task, 
and we heartily congratulate the com- 
piler on the result. F. W. Galpin. 

DEPARTMENT OF EGYPTIAN ART 

IN 1903 excavations were begun by 
Edouard Naville, on behalf of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at Der 
el-Bahari, on the west bank of 
the Nile, at Thebes, immediately south 
of the great temple of Queen Hatshepsut. 
This work, which is still in progress, has 
resulted in the uncovering of another and 
earlier temple than that of Hatshepsut, 
constructed under King Neb-hepet-Ra 
Mentuhetep, of the eleventh dynasty. 
In type this earlier temple is similar to 
that of Hatshepsut, consisting of a series 
of terraces with a central ramp or ascent, 
the terraces being faced by colonnades, 
and decorated with scenes in painted relief. 

In the work of the past season (1905- 
1906), many fragments of these reliefs 
were recovered, and the Museum has re- 
cently received as a gift from the Fund a 
considerable number of these fragments, 
some of which are now shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. They con- 
sist principally of representations of 
birds and plants, from hunting and 
water scenes, fragments of border pat- 
terns of Kheker ornament, and the re- 
presentation of the protecting goddess 
Nekhebet, in the form of a vulture. 

In their perfect condition of preserva- 
tion these reliefs are almost unique ex- 
amples of Egyptian temple-sculpture of 
the eleventh dynasty, and will fill an 
important place in our collection. 

In addition to these examples of relief 
sculpture, the Museum has also received 
from the results of last year's work at 
Der el-Bahari, a squatting statue, in gray 
granite, of the scribe Netjem, a priest of 
the temple of King Merenptah, of the 
nineteenth dynasty. The statue is in 
good condition, and is characteristic ofthe 
best work of the sculptors of the early 
New Empire. This has also been placed 
on exhibition in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 



